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The Administration Building tower at Clemson 
College—a familiar landmark in South Carolina. 


OND 


Heap Coacu Frank Howarp, former star guard for Uni- 
versity of Alabama—regular on 1931 Rose Bowl team. 


Clemson line coach 1931-39; Head Coach 1940. 









SOUTHERN 


CLEMSO\2 


By Joe Sherman 


“|. . Many years ago I determined to devote the bulk of my property to the 
establishment of an Agricultural School or College. To accomplish this purpose 
is now the one great desire of my life.” 

Thus did Thomas Green Clemson, an outstanding nineteenth century agriculturist 
and first United States Commissioner of Agriculture, write into his will on March 
26, 1887, thereby providing for the establishment of Clemson College, the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of South Carolina. Clemson was officially opened 
in 1893. 

Thomas Clemson, born in Philadelphia July 1, 1807, was a leading scientist of 
his time and instrumental in adapting science to agriculture and industry in the 
United States. In Paris he studied under such leading chemists as Gay-Lussac and 
Dulong. Later he served as Minister to Belgium. With a well rounded background, 
he started in early life a movement to establish what is now known as the Land 
Grant system of colleges in America. 

Mr. Clemson died on April 6, 1888, and, under the provisions of his will, the 
bulk of his estate, together with his beloved plantation — Fort Hill — passed to 
the State of South Carolina, with elaborate instructions for setting up the institution. 

The bequest amounted to approximately $80,000 and in the preface to the book 
“Thomas Green Clemson; His Life and Work,” the late Dr. Enoch Walter Sikes, 
former president of the institution, observes: “After providing for his grandchild, 
his only living descendent, Dr. Clemson left all he had to the founding of Clemson 
College. He gave more to the college which bears his name than John Harvard 
did to Harvard or Elihu Yale to Yale.” 

At only 50 years of age, Clemson College is a recognized power among th“ )) 
institutions producing a yearly crop of technically trained men. A college, Clemst/ 
offers degrees in the many branches of Agriculture, Engineering, Textiles, 
Chemistry, Education and General Science. 

Clemson — the college and the town — is located on the Fort Hill plan- 
tation of John C. Calhoun, a great name among Southern statesmen and 
former vice-president of the United States. In the center of the campus 
Fort Hill is preserved, a shrine to John C. Calhoun and his son-in-law, 























Thomas Green Clemson. 

The Clemson College campus has long held its place among the most 
beautiful natural campii of the nation. The ever-green campus, situated on 
gently rolling hills, is interlaced by well-placed sidewalks and dotted with 
colorful flower beds. The entire group of academic buildings is shaded 
by a huge grove of natural forest trees. Thirty-two miles to the northeast 
is Greenville, S. C., and half that distance to the northwest is Anderson. 
The college campus covers 1,537 acres. 

A five-year building program, amounting to more than a million dol- 


Cuaruie Timmons, Clemson’s All-Southern Conference fullback, who has 
another year of play with the Tigers. 
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» the lars, has added the W. W. Long Agricultural Hall, an up-to-date School of Textiles building; five mod- 
‘pose ern barracks for cadet living quarters, and a beautiful Outdoor Theatre, presented to the college by the 
class of 1915. 
urist Clemson is an All-R. O. T. C. college. Virtually all students are members of the R. O. T. C. Cadet 
larch Brigade and, upon graduation, are eligible for commissions in the U. S. Army Reserve Corps. In 1917 
icul- the entire senior class volunteered for armed service and today a plaque honoring eighteen known gradu- 
ened ates who gave the supreme sacrifice hangs on the porch of the Administration Building. Dr. Ropert FrRankiin Poot 


Zl : i : i i i President of Clemson College 
Clemson’s R. O. T. C. seniors this year are expected to begin one year’s selective service training 


st of immediately upon graduation. They go to their posts as commissioned officers, not as drafted privates. 
1 the Today hundreds of Clemson graduates may be found in the various training camps of the nation as commissioned officers. 
- and 


Though young in the education world, Clemson’s strides have been long. The first enrollment totaled 446 students; the first 


und, graduating class numbered thirty-six. Today 2,350, all male, students are enrolled in the regular college day session. Approxi- 
Land mately 270 technically trained graduates enter the business and industrial world each year. 
Located at Clemson and working in cooperation with the college are the South Carolina Extension Service, the Government 

ay spinning laboratory, and the South Carolina Experiment Station. 
oa The administrative offices at Clemson are occupied by a group of ever-alert and progressive men under whose direction the 

‘ college is moving steadily forward. Dr. Robert Franklin Pool, a Clemson graduate of 1916 who, for the past fifteen years, has 
book been an outstanding plant pathologist at N. C. State College, is president of the institution. He started his term of office last 
Ar July, succeeding the late Dr. Enoch Walter Sikes, Clemson’s president from 1925 through 1940. 
wie Mr. J. C. Littlejohn is business manager of the coilege; Mr. S. W. Evans is treasurer; Mr. G. E. Metz is registrar; and Colo- 
“an nel Herbert M. Poole, U. S. Army officer, is Commandant of Cadets. 


Athletically speaking, the Tigers of Clemson have enjoyed somewhat the same periods of prosperity and depression known 

b* »every college and university. ‘Around the turn of the century, under the late John M. Heismann, Clemson ruled with an iron 

) ¢ yid the football fields of Dixie. Clemson’s only undefeated, ‘untied football team — that of 1900 — boasts the following vic- 

‘le : | torious record: Alabama, 49 to 0; Georgia, 39 to 5; South Carolina, 51 to 0; Virginia Tech, 12 to 5; Wofford, 21 to 0; and 
eS, Davidson, 64 to 0. 


Until a decade ago Clemson was something of a “stop-over” place for itinerant coaches. Fourteen different men directed 


plan- Clemson’s athletics in the first 33 years. The Tigers started looking up again in 1928 when Josh Cody devoted four years to win- 

and ning 29 games for the Tigers, while losing eleven and playing to one tie. 

ape But it was not until 1931 that Clemson inaugurated her bid for nation fame. It was then that Jess Neely, former Vander- 

-law, bilt star and Southwestern and Alabama coach, took over Clemson’s football reins. With both finances and material settled 
firmly on rock bottom, Neely set grimly to the task of complete athletic reconstruction at Tigertown. 

most It was slow going, but the superb patience of the never-say-die alumni paid its dividend. The first three years brought only 

-d on seven victories—against seventeen losses and seven ties 

— —_ wigs Pe ee — hes from the wolves. Fort Hitt, the former home of John C. Calhoun and Thomas Green Clemson, 

The climb started upward in 1934 and the next four is located in the center of the Clemson College campus. 
heast years yielded 20 wins, 16 losses and a tie. And then, in 
airs: 1938, Clemson worked her (Continued on Page 25) 
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Jor Biatock, Clem- 
son’s All - Southern 
Conference end in 
1939 and 1940. He 
made Hearst papers’ 
All-American first 
team, United Press 
All - American s e c- 
ond team and Lib- 
erty Magazine All- 
American third team 
in 1940. Has anoth- 
er year of eligibility. | 
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THE QUICK KICK 


THINK one of the best plays in 
football is the quick kick. I 
know quick kicking has helped 
our oftense a great deal and we have 
been fortunate enough to score in 
twenty-seven of our last twenty- 
eight football games. In discussing 
the quick kick, I will divide it into 
four parts—namely, (A) The pro- 
tection, (B) The kicker, (C) The 
coverage, and (D) The usage. 

A. The Protection 

(See Diagram I.) 

Number 1, or the left end bumps 
the tackle hard as he goes by if the 
tackle is wide. If tackle is close 
into guard the end goes straight out. 
Number 2, or the guard blocks tackle 
out. Number 2 does not want to lunge 
at the tackle, but makes tackle com- 
mit himself and then blocks him. 
Numbers 3, 4, 5 and 6 charge straight 
ahead as if the play were a line 
buck. It is essential that these four 
men charge shoulder to shoulder and 
move the guards straight back. 

Number 7 hits tackle with right 
shoulder and goes down field. 

Number 8 hits end with right 
shoulder and keeps going. If the 
defensive left end is knifing in hard, 
8 can stay with him. 

Number 9 blocks left tackle with 
right shoulder and drives him out. 

Number 10 blocks right end out. 
We try to get 10 to advance to a spot 
about one and one-half yards behind 
his guard and to plant himself there. 
He can then block the first man who 
should be the end. 

Number 11 kicks the ball. 

B. The Kicker 

Our quick kicking is done from a 
single wingback formation. In this 
formation our tailback or kicker is 
about five yards deep. We try never 
to vary this distance regardless of 
running play, passing play or kick- 
ing play. We also line all of our 


backs up with a three-point stance. 
In kicking the ball we use a rocker 
step. The ball is passed low to the 
kicker’s right knee. As the ball is 
passed the kicker steps back with the 
left foot. Most of the time, the right 
foot is raised slightly and is placed 


By FRANK HOWARD 


Head Coach, Clemson 


me 
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FRANK HOWARD 





Coach Howard came to Clem- 
son from the University of Ala- 
bama where he played guard 
when the “Crimson” was at flood 
tide. He served as line coach un- 
til last year, when he was pro- 
moted to the head coaching job 
upon Jess Neely’s departure to 
Rice. He has served equally well 
in both capacities. 
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back in the original position or slight- 
ly forward. We then step forward 
with left foot and kick with right 
foot. Our kickers try to kick over the 
right guard or the Number 4 man in 
Diagram I. 

We think it best for the kickers to 
stay low in executing this kick. We 
would like to have the kicker’s right 
hand under the back end of ball; 
however, if the kicker is getting good 
drops, we do not try to change his 
form. The most important thing is 
timing of the kick. We do not want 
the kicker too close to line of scrim- 
mage, therefore, we insist that the 
step with right foot be very short. 


C. The Coverage 

In covering the quick kick, we use 
the same method as covering a punt. 
The two ends are out fast and down 
field. The wingback or Number 8 
gets down fast. The five linemen who 
have charged on the right tackle and 
two guards go dewn middle as soon 
as they hear the ball hit the kicker’s 
foot. Number 9 fans out and covers 
right side of the field. Number 10 
fans out and covers the left side of 
the field. Number 11 then plays the 
man with the ball. 


D. The Usage 


A. We use the quick kick when we 
are behind the 50 yard line. 

B. When the safety is playing up 
around 20 yards behind line of scrim- 
mage. 

C. Usually on first or second down. 

D. Whenever we think the other 
team is not expecting one. 

E. We have violated all the above 
rules and been successful with it. 

We work on the quick kicking al- 
most as much as our regular punting. 
We have found that most boys quick 
kick better than they punt and that 
quick kicking helps punting. We 
work on the protection about twice 
a week and do not do much work on 
covering them as we do on covering 
punts. We do not consider them 
any more apt to be blocked than 
punts. Our boys like the quick kick 
and as long as we are getting good 
ones, we will keep on doing it. 
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Coaching The Pitchers in High School 


By TILDEN CAMPBELL 


Baseball Coach, University of Alabama 


HE value of a pitcher to his 
team’s defensive strength has 
been estimated as being from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the 
entire team. On a high school team, 
the latter figure is the more appli- 
cable one and, with all things being 
equal, the club with the better pitcher 
usually wins. Thus, since the success 
or failure of the entire season of a 
secondary school depends upon the 
ability of the hurlers, the coach will 
need to pick carefully the candidates 
for this vital position and spend a 
major portion of his time in teaching 
and developing pitching fundamen- 
tals. 
Size 
While mere physical size does not 
make a pitcher it is advisable to 
choose your pitcher with an eye to 
his physical make-up, since his posi- 
tion is one that calls for much physi- 
cal exertion and an undersized school- 
boy will hardly be able to give his 
best at this type of game for nine in- 
nings. 
Requisites 
The pitcher in the making must 
have free arm movement in his throw- 
ing arm and be able to put some 
speed on the ball. Success also de- 
pends upon being able to masier cer- 
tain skills such as proper grip on 
the ball, delivery, fielding with and 
without men on bases, control, posi- 
tion on the mound and strategy. 
Position of Ball in Pitching 
. Hand 
Every ball thrown by the pitcher 
should be held in the same position 
so as not to give the batter an inkling 
of what kind of pitch is coming. It 
is held with the thumb and first and 
second fingers either along or across 
the stitches. The rough, raised stitch- 
es aid in control and give the ball 
the necessary “spin.” Until it is ac- 
tually pitched, the ball should be 
completely covered by the glove. The 
overhand pitcher’s best fast ball 
rises, therefore, he grips the ball 
across the seams. This causes the ball 
to rotate four seams toward the bat- 
ter and insures a greater rise. The 
sidearm and underhand pitcher’s best 
ball is a “sinker.” Therefore, he will 





grip the ball along the seams, caus- 
ing it to rotate only two seams. 
Proper Stance 

In assuming the proper pitching 
stance, both feet must be on, or one 
on and the other in front of the 
rubber. It is best that the pivot foot 
be upon and in front of the rubber 
while the front spike of the back 
foot be upon the back edge of the 
rubber, with all the weight of the 
body upon the back foot. 

With a runner on first base only, 
the pitcher should not wind up. He 
stands with the back foot upon the 
rubber so that the front spike of the 
shoe is just over the edge of the rub- 
ber. All the weight of the body is 
upon this foot. The front foot is set 
far enough in front of the rubber to 
maintain perfect balance. The pitch- 
er’s elbows rest upon his hips and his 
hands are held directly in front of 
the body, with the ball well covered. 

With a runner on second base only, 
there is no wind-up and the pitcher 
stands with his back foot resting from 
heel to toe on the front edge of the 
rubber, shoulders almost in a direct 
line with home plate and second 
base, elbows resting on hips, hands 
belt high, the ball well covered and 
the weight of the body resting upon 
the back foot. In an attempt to catch 
the runner on second, the right hand- 
ed pitcher turns his body toward 
first base; the left handed hurler 
toward third. With a runner on 
third, a wind-up may be used if there 
is no chance for a runner on first to 
steal second. 

Delivery 

The delivery or pitching motion 
may be divided up into the wind-up, 
body pivot and swing, and follow 
through. His body assumes the same 
stance after every pitch and the feet 
hit the ground in such a manner that 
a perfect balance is maintained. This 
finishing position enables him to pro- 
tect himself from a hard hit ball and 
enables him to go to either side to 
field a ground ball. 

The “wind up” is simple. Prepara- 
tory to the pitch, both arms are raised 
over and back of the head with hands 

(Continued on Page 24) 
















Tilden ‘Happy” Campbell, 
head baseball coach and backfield 
gtid mentor at the University of 
Alabama, has compiled a phe- 
nomenal record since joining the 
Crimson Tide coaching staff in 
1935. Coach “Happy” is a for- 
mer Tide football and baseball 
star. Together with Bill Lee he 
captained Alabama’s immortal 
1934 team and °35 Rose Bowl 
champions. He joined the Ala- 
bama coaching staff the next year 
and since then he has turned out 
five Southeastern Conference 
championship baseball teams in 
seven years and such backfield 
stars as Riley Smith, Joe Riley, 
Joe Kilgrow, Vic Bradford, Jim- 


my Nelson and Paul Spencer. 


Campbell played quarterback 
in football and was one of the 
best third basemen ever to guard 
the hot corner on a Tide nine. 
He was forced. to forego a trip to 
the big leagues because of a foot- 
ball injury. Besides the four 
championship teams Campbell’s 
Tide nine was also runner-up in 
the SEC flag race one season. 


Among the well known base- 
ball players he has developed are 
Jim Tabor, Legrant Scott, Lee 
Rogers, Frank Salzi and Vic 
Bradford. 
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BASKETBALL METHODS 


By HERMAN LITTMAN 


Coach, Roosevelt High School, Washington, D. C., Titleholder, Champions 
of the Duke-Durham Southern High School Tournament, 1940-41 


HE Athletic Rules of the Wash- 

ington High Schools restrict the 

start of basketball practice to 
the first of December. For a period 
of two weeks, practice is limited to 
calisthenics, instruction and drill in 
the fundamentals of passing, shoot- 
ing, dribbling, quick stops, starts and 
turns, feints, and one against two or 
two against three scrimmages. Prac- 
tice games are held during the third 
week. 

Basically, the system used at Roose- 
velt is built upon the mastery of fun- 
damentals. The teaching of set plays 
is omitted entirely. Plays originate 
spontaneously from situations as they 
develop on the floor. Our particular 
system, or type of play, has been 
adapted to the ability of the group 
of boys on the squad. 

Conditioning 

The success of a team is measured 
by its physical condition. Daily 
calisthenics throughout the season, 
plenty of running, constant emphasis 
on proper diet, sufficient sleep, the 
care of the legs and feet, make for a 
well conditioned squad. 

Fundamentals (Shooting) 

Practice for the three throw is 
provided for daily. Each player is 
required to shoot from 50 to 100 
free throws each day. Boys are per- 
mitted to use their own style of 
shooting so long as they are success- 
ful. 

The Roosevelt High squad has been 
very successful with the long or set 
shot. Players are encouraged to 
shoot anytime they can get “set,” 
within a reasonable distance from the 
basket. A team is handicapped if 
its members do not shoot when they 
have worked themselves free. Any 
shot that is taken must be made from 
a “set” position. The players must 
be well balanced, weight forward, 
feet spread, back straight and the 
forearms parallel to the floor. The 
eyes are glued to the nearest part of 
the rim to the shooter from the 
moment the player gets “set” to the 
moment the ball goes through the 
hoop. The coach should watch for 
and correct any tendency the player 
may have to follow the flight of the 














Left to Right, front row: Tom Robertson, Frank Ciango, Capt. Hymie Perlo, 
Charles Howard, George Robertson. 
Back row: Mgr. David Kraft, Bob Kershenbaum, Dick Goodman, Frank Redinger, 
Les Wicklein, Coach Herman Littman. 


Coach Littman played varsity 
basketball and baseball at Wash- 
ington and Lee University and 
later at the School of Physical 
Education and Health, New York 
University. 

He has been coach of baseball 
and basketball, Roosevelt High 
School, Washington, D. C., since 
1935. Basketball record at Roose- 
velt High for six years, in league 


competition: 39 wins, 16 losses. 
Total games played: 87 won, 34 
lost. 


The 1939-40 District of Co- 
lumbia Championship was the 
first title won by the school in 21 
years. 


In the last two seasons the bas- 
ketball squad has won 40 out of 
45 gates. 





ball with his eyes. The shot is com- 
pleted with a full follow through of 
the arms directly at the point of aim. 
Players are taught to leap from the 
floor on every shot. Reverse spin is 
employed on set shots. All set shots 
aré aimed to go through the hoop 
without the aid of the backboard 
with the exception of those taken 
from certain areas (see diagram 1). 
(The shaded areas are the positions 
on the floor where banked shots are 
desirable) . 

On the short, under-the-basket shot 
much practice is spent on the follow- 


ing: 


1. The release of the ball from 
the finger tips of the outstretched 
arm at the height of the jump for 
the basket. 

2. Proper position or balance with 
the body relaxed, the back straight 
and the head up. 

3. Putting the ball up against the 
back-board as light as a feather, with 
little or no “English.” 

4. In driving in under the back- 
board the player must learn to come 
to as much of a step as possible, pre- 
liminary to the jump and shot. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(From Preceding Page) 
Passing 

In ball handling many drills are 
used to develop skill in passing and 
catching the ball. Accuracy, rather 
than speed is stressed in passing. In 
catching the ball the player must 
keep his eye on the ball until it is 
safely in the hands, at which time 
extra pressure is exerted by the hands 
to prevent fumbling. 

Dribbling 

We teach the low dribble when 
there is danger and the high dribble 
when speed is desired in the open. 
Players practice the dribble with 
either hand, keeping their body be- 
tween the opponent and the ball. At 
the same time they glance away from 
the ball to take in their surroundings. 


The Roosevelt High Offensive 


Working on the premise that a fast- 
breaking offensive will beat the de- 
fense down court, thereby setting up 
a two against three or a one against 
two situation, the Roosevelt squad 
employs the fast, snappy-pass type 
of offensive with a minimum of drib- 
bling. Should the defense develop 
fast, the Roosevelt players use a 
“double triangle” system which in- 
volves “give and go” technique. 
(See Diag. 2.) 

In diagram 2, the dark line indi- 
cates the path taken by players who 
pass the ball to a teammate and then 
cut for the basket. Should the play- 
er break free, as he goes in, he re- 
ceives a return pass. If not, he con- 
tinues to the corner, comes out and 
(stopping at the “X” mark) sets up 
a post around which a teammate may 
cut, thereby 1°ecing himself of his 
opponent. 

To vary the offensive, a pivot man 
is occasionally set up at the foul line. 
He comes forward to meet passes. 
Teammates cut by and receive a short 
pass if they are clear, otherwise the 
pivot man. will fake a pass, turn 
quickly and shoot. 

To meet a zone defense, the Roose- 
velt team employs two types of of- 
fense. (See Diag. 3 and 4.) 

Diagram 3 shows offensive against 
2-3 zone defense. Players 2 and 3 
bring the ball down court and pass 
it between them until player 3 passes 
in to 4, At the moment 4 receives 
the ball, player 1 drives across into 
the foul lane; if clear he receives a 
pass from 4. Number 1 either goes 
in for the shot or bounces passes to 
5, who has crossed under the basket 
to the opposite side. The play may 
be worked on the other side with 2 
passing into 1, 4 coming across the 
lane. 
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Diagram 4 shows the offensive used 
against the 2-1-2 zone defense. Play- 
ers 1, 2, 3 and 4 pass the ball among 
themselves. Number 4 looks over his 
shoulder each time he gets the ball. 
If he is clear he turns quickly for a 
shot. All players watch 5, who eith- 
er receives a long quick pass or ma- 
noeuvers himself to a position under 
the basket for a quick pass and shot. 
The play may be worked on the other 
side. 

Against the zone defense the Roose- 
velt players make much use of the 
feint before passing and of the 
bounce pass. The boys also get set 
quickly, every opportunity that 
arises, for a long shot. 

The Defense 

On the defensive, the Roosevelt 
team uses the Man for Man defense. 
Each player is responsible for his 
own opponent. Aggressiveness is the 
keynote, particularly when a _ play- 
er’s opponent has the ball. At this 
time the player must close up on his 
man forcing a play. When the oppo- 
nent gets rid of the ball, the defen- 
sive player falls back a bit. Players 
must keep the following things in 
mind while on the defensive: 

1. Footwork must be that of a 
boxer—no crossing over of feet. 

2. Hands must be up, especially 
when the opponent has the ball. 

3. As opponent cuts for the basket, 
the defensive man must keep up with 
or slightly ahead of his opponent. 

4. Never allow your opponent to 
get between you and the basket. 

Game Procedure 

As a rule, the Roosevelt players 
assemble in the dressing room about 
45 minutes before game time. Spec- 
tators and “team followers” are ex- 
cluded from the dressing room. It 
is important to keep the player’s 
mind off the game. A bit of joking, 
playful kidding, as the boys dress, 
serves very well. The starting line-up 
is announced and the boys file out 
about twelve minutes before the start 
of the game. 

During the game the boys are on 
their own. They are in complete 
charge of the game. Shooting charts 
are kept during the game, which 
show shots taken and made, foul 
shots taken and made, and the posi- 
tion on the floor where shots were 
taken. If the team gets off to a bad 
start, substitutions are made imme- 
diately. It is a good rule not to 
wait, hoping that the boys will get 
going. Benching one or two of your 
best players will give them an op- 
portunity to “get settled” and realize 
their mistakes. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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A Southern University Vindicated 


Some time ago an article on the athletic situation 
at a Southern University was published in a na- 
tional magazine. This article was written to make 
a good story and to satisfy a petty grudge against 
a great school with a long and honorable history. 
Subsequent and more careful investigation of the 
facts led the publishers to make the following 
statement, which appeared in their April 5 issue: 


“In a recent issue Collier’s published an article by 
William Bradford Huie entitled “How to Keep Football 
Stars in College.” The article was primarily an indict- 
ment of the University of Alabama and its athletic polli- 
cies and academic practices as related to athletes. On 
the basis of information which was considered reliable, 
Collier’s accepted and published the article in good faith. 


“University authorities convince us that Mr. Huie was 
never connected with the athletic department. Further 
searching inquiry did not confirm Mr. Huie’s statements 
of unfair dealings by the university with student athletes. 
Nor was there a confirmation of Mr. Huie’s allegations 
that the universiay’s football players were not held to 
the same academic standards as its other students. 


“Alabama, in common with other members of the South- 
eastern Conference, under the rules of the conference, 
supervised by a commissioner, frankly offers scholarsh’ ps 
to promising athletes. We have found, however, no basis 
for the charge that Alabama has adopted a spec‘al and 
lax method of dealing with the scholastic activities of its 
athletes. Nor have we found any basis for the charge 
that the Tuscaloosa High School is a “hatchery” for uni- 
versity athletes, nor for the charge that the university 
maintains a “farm” system for the procurement of ath- 
letes. 


“Colliers is convinced that a serious injustice was done 
the University of Alabama, its faculty, its athletic coach- 
es, its students and its alumni by the publication of the 
article referred to, and for this reason we sincerely regret 
its publication and are happy to make this statement.” 
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A Coach’s Responsibility 


The coach of an athletic team has always occu- 
pied a position of great responsibility, but never as 
much so as now. Regardless of whether he is aware 
of it or desires it, when one accepts a position as 
coach, he becomes a great influence for good or evil. 
He is given the opportunity of adding to the physi- 
cal and moral strength of the nation, and he fails 
or succeeds to the extent that he responds to this 
challenge. In this time of national emergency this 
challenge is more serious and our duties are more 
exacting. It is now more important than ever be- 
fore for a coach to understand the techniques and 
the philosophy of his work. He should be able to 
see his work in its relationship to the individual 
and to the community. The building of physical 
strength, adding to the moral fibre and developing 
attitudes are his objectives. His material resource 
is American youth—his tools, a playground and a 
game. If he is master of his trade, he can have a 
part in shaping the destiny of a nation. 

With such responsibility upon him, a coach 
should be ever alert to improve himself in his pro- 
fession. A great opportunity for improvement and 
for recreation will come during the summer. Well 
planned coaching schools will be conducted in 
various places throughout the nation. Every coach 
should se'ect one of these schools that appeals to 
him most and attend it. The cost is small and the 
benefits cannot be measured in terms of dollars. 
You will learn a great deal about the technique and 
science of the sports you coach. You will learn 
about methods and the psychology of the game. 
You will also learn a great deal about other people 
who work in your profession. Some of these ideas 
will be new to you, others will be in the nature of 
a review. You will find that you will return with 
something more than diagrams and notes. You 
will feel rested, revived, inspired. You will have 
new objectives and a new vision. You will return 
with a new inspiration for greater achievement 
and will have rekindled your enthusiasm for great- 
er service! 

Attend at least one coaching school this summer. 


Co-operate to Perpetuate 


This is the last issue of Volume III of THE SOUTHERN 
CoacH AND ATHLETE. Volume IV will begin with the 
September issue. If you have enjoyed it and if you ap- 
prove of a medium dedicated to the highest interest of 
amateur athletics, and devoted particularly to the service 
of Southern schools and colleges, renew your subscription 
during the summer so your September issue will reach 
you without delay. 

This publication would not be possible without the 
help we get from our advertisers. We are asking that 
you study the advertisements in each issue and patronize 
these firms whenever possible, thus assuring their con- 
tinued cooperation in building a bigger and better maag- 
zine. 
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> When you order 


jerseys for your teams 


please remember this: 


In 1940 Durene jerseys were worn by the winning 


football teams in each of the four Bowl Games! 


AGAIN in 1941, Durene jerseys were worn in each 
of the four Bowl Games. We are proud of this record 


and urge you to specify “Durene’ for your teams! 





- REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


* for health protection 


* for durability 
Dean Hill, President 


* for economy DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


* for comfort 470 FOURTH AVENUE , NEW YORK 
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Physical Education For Girls 


By ELEANOR PEEBLES 


Director Physical Education, Jordan High School, 


T last the girls of Jordan Voca- 

tional High School are get- 

ting some recognition so far 
as athletics are concerned. The boys 
have heretofore been the fortunate 
ones as they have football, basket- 
ball and baseball offered to them 
besides military training. This year, 
however, a department of physical 
education was begun for girls. 

Even though our quantity of facil- 
ities is low, consisting of a gymna- 
sium, locker room, five showers, 
eighty lockers, a large out-door space, 
and two tennis courts—the quality is 
high. The gymnasium is _ large 
enough for a regulation basketball 
court with ten feet on each side and 
ends. It is equipped with six basket- 
ball baskets—two for regulation size 
games and four for practice games. 

Through the interest and coopera- 
tion of various school organizations 
—clubs, Parent-Teacher Association, 
etc., we were able to obtain the equip- 
ment for the following activities: 
badminton, volleyball, tennis, soft- 
ball, shuffleboard, table tennis, danc- 
ing, tumbling, basketball, and soccer. 
We are most fortunate in that Jordan 
is a vocational school making it pos- 
sible for various equipment to be 
constructed in the electrical, mechan- 
ic, and wood shops. Also, the Home 
Economics Department assists in ihe 
making of pinafores, shower curtains, 
costumes, etc. 

All girls are required to take phys- 
ical education with the exception of 
those who obtain a doctor’s certifi- 
cate which indicates physical reasons 
for exemption. Since the school op- 
erates on the semester basis, one 
group of girls has physical educa- 
tion three times a week the first 
semester and twice the next semester, 
and vice versa. Activities are pre- 
sented on the six weeks’ basis; hence, 
three activities are presented to each 
class during a semester. Perfection 
in each activity during the six weeks 
is not the objective as the same group 
will probably continue the activity 
the next year. Offering three activi- 
ties a semester provides a greater 
variety and meets the interests and 
needs of the majority of the students 
better than a fewer number of activi- 
ties would do. The physical educa- 


tion classes are scheduled according 
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Miss Peebles received her B.S. 
degree with majors in health and 
physical education from Georgia 
State College for Women in 
1939. She completed the work 
for the M.S. degree from the 
University of Georgia last year. 
While at Georgia, she assisted in 
the physical education depart- 
ment, teaching tennis, dancing 
and swimming. Her thesis was 
written on a comparison of two 
methods of teaching folk danc- 
ing. 

In her first year at Jordan High 
School Miss Peebles is doing an 
excellent job in organizing the 
physical education work for girls. 
She has made the course popular 
and beneficial to the Jordan stu- 
dents and to the community. 


to age groups so that seniors and 
sophomores do not participate in the 
same class. Credit for graduation is 
given. 

As the class periods are forty-five 
minutes long, only a thirty-minute 
activity period is possible, as five 
minutes are used in dressing before 
class and ten minutes for showers and 
re-dressing. All students wear white 
shirts, navy shorts, and rubber soled 
shoes. As yet no definite style has 
been chosen for the shorts and shirts. 
The pleated style seems to be the 
most popular with the students. In 
case a group is taking tumbling, 
however, rubber is put in: the legs 
of the shorts. 

Since some students seemed quite 
interested as well as skilled in their 
ability to folk dance and to tumble, 
we have formed these two skill clubs. 
The Tumbling Club consists of about 
fifteen girls and meets once a week 
after school hours. During the bas- 
ketball season, demonstrations were 
put on by this club during the halves 
of the home games. 

The Folk Dance Club consists of 
about twenty members meeting three 
days a week for twenty minutes each. 
However, in case of need for prac- 
tice for a demonstration it meets in 
the afternoon. If a student makes an 
“A” in folk dancing, she is given an 
invitation to try out for the Folk 
Club. At the tryout for the club, 
two dances are taught to the group 
by the instructor. The members check 
those who do not learn the dances 
well. These students are dropped from 
the list and the others are invited to 
become members. Each member must 
attend all meetings, take part in all 
projects and pay dues of 25 cents a 
month or she is dropped from the 
club. Each member has either a 
boy’s or girl’s folk costume. Not 
only are the members of this club 
interested in dancing, but in learning 
the customs and arts of the people of 
various nations from which the 
dances are taken. 

During each year we plan to spon- 
sor several projects as Posture Week, 
Health Week, etc. This Spring we 
are to have a Play Day with Colum- 
bus High School. There will be 
about eight hundred participating in 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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POLE VAULT 


By A. W. (ROCK) NORMAN 
Track Coach, Clemson College 


OLE vaulting is a track event 

into which several factors enter 

and must be worked into a hap- 
py combination in order to secure 
desired results. 

First, Matter of Pole: Selection, 
carry, placing in box. 

Second, Run Way: Start marks, 
check marks, take off. 

Third, Form: Take off to landing. 

Fourth, Preparatory or Prelimi- 
nary Work Before Season. 

Fifth, Work: Early season, mid- 
season. 

In selection of pole care must be 
exercised, pole should be strong and 
well seasoned, well wrapped with 
tape between joints and checked to 
see that no crack extends more than 
two joints. The length and weight of 
pole depend upon the individual. 

The pole carry varies with the best 
vaulters, but of primary importance 
is a position of hands that gives the 
contestant a carry so that his body 
will face straight forward and his 
speed will not be unduly hampered. 
The pole should have front end 
about shoulder high on carry, and 
pointed straight down runway. Hands 
too close together will cause poor 
carry, and too far apart is a fault 
also. Proper distance has to be de- 
termined for the individual. 

Placing pole in box properly re- 
quires a great deal of work. After 
determining the height of grip for 
top hand, hold pole over head with 
hands in position for pull up at take 
off, stand perpendicular to ground 
with end of pole in box and secure 
place for left foot to hit at take off. 
Be sure here that arms are bent some 
at elbows and that elbows are near 
pole so that in start of takeoff fore- 
arms are almost parallel to pole. 
Now with spot marked for take off 
foot (left) and position of grip on 
pole determined, we are ready to 
practice placing pole in box. First 
go back several strides and stride 
easily up and as left foot is about to 
come in place guide pole with left 
hand into pole box as right hand 
with pole is raised over head and 
left slides up to position on pole near 
right hand. 

The pole must not be shot forward 
and stuck in hole with a long reach- 
ing movement of arms, but it should 
slide into box smoothly as left foot 
hits ground so that vaulter can run 


into his swing up without a hitch. If 
the pole is delayed too long in reach- 
ing the box it is a fault, too. The 
new vaulter will do well to see that 
his left foot does not contact ground 
to right of runway or line of box, 
better little to left of box than to 
right. This is so that his swing up 
will be with pole coming through in 
line and not to side. 

The vaulter is now ready to work 
for check marks, starting with pole 
in hand at take off point and run- 
ning backward up runway until gets 
to approximate distance of desired 
run and marks ground with take off 
foot. Then he takes run back and 
checks this a few times until he gets 
proper starting place. After that he 
can get a check mark of take off foot 
part way down runway as in broad- 
jump. The average vaulter likes 
about thirty yard runway. In connec- 
tion with check marks it may well be 
said, track conditions as: wet track, 
wind, etc., will necessitate adjustment 
of marks, and if vaulter changes his 
grip at different heights he will have 
to change his take off also. I think 
a very little change of position of 
upper hand on pole is necessary. A 
higher grip calls for more speed to 
carry you over the are and change 
of marks where it is seldom of any 
need to make change of grip. 

Form in air from beginning of 
take off to landing is of continuous 
one motion style or is the break with 
jack-knife finish before push off. 
Both are used and the vaulter has to 
dec'de which suits him best. 

The average vaulter will do well 
to put in full time in fall and winter 
months at body building exercises, 
plenty of rope climbing and appa- 
ratus work, plenty of speed work on 
short distances, hand stands, and 
work for building arms, shoulder and 
chest and abdomen muscles. 

Early season takes lots of runs 
through to get accustomed to carry- 
ing pole and to develop speed on 
runway. Take work for form at easy 
height and vault for height not over 
tw:ce a week. Later in season vault 
for form about two days a week and 
for height only on meet day. 

A future pole vaulter should have 
plenty of courage and a willingness 
to work hard over a long period of 
time to accomplish his goal. 
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LOOK ATHLETIC 
FEEL ATHLETIC 


IN A 


Royal Shirt 
sy B.V.D. 


From Holiywood came the de- 
sign of this patented sport 
shirt. Its clever lines give the 
illusion of broader shoulders. 
Not a button or fastener of 
any kind in the whole shirt. 
Tan, blue, white. Colors have 
been tested for resistance to 
sun fading. 


@ Sizes small, medium, 
large. 


@ Cool, luxurious “man 
made” fabrics are guaranteed 
washable. Mesh, sharkskin, 
spun rayon, broadcloth, terry 


cloth. 
1.95 


3rd _ floor 
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Southern Intercollegiate Golf 
Tournament 


By AL SHARP 


HE recent Southern Intercolle- 
a Golf Tournament at Ath- 

ens, Ga., produced a_ record. 
breaking entry of 100 players from 
23 schools throughout the south, but 
that was to be expected. 

What was not expected and there- 
fore more apt to catch the eye was 
the sensation of the tourney in the 
form of gangling Charlie Harper, 
18-year-old Valdosta (Ga.) sharp- 
shooter. 

Out of the clouds—darn near lit- 
erally—dropped Harper, and before 
the shooting was over he had thrown 
the tournament committee into a 
mild uproar and come close to taking 
the title. 

Playing for Georgia Military Col- 
lege, of Milledgeville, Harper quali- 
fied handily the first day he had seen 
the course in five years, shooting a 
l-under-par 72 and a 78. _ Then he 
knocked out of the tourney Cary 
Middlecoff, prime favorite from Ole 
Miss,-« and Dixon Brooke, National 
Intercollegiate title-holder represent- 
ing Virginia. Those two victories 
paved Harper’s way to the finals 
after his first-round tussle with 
Jimmy Mason, of Georgia. 

In the finals, Bob Brownell, Wash- 
ington, D. C., veteran of three Na- 
tional Amateurs, was too much for 
the junior college candidate to han- 
dle. Brownell won, 4 and 2, with a 
2-over-par tally as Harper finally 
went off his par pace. 

Other victims of 22-year-old Brow- 
nell, who thought his golf career was 
over last year when he broke his 
leg during a soccer game, were 
Arnold Blum, of Georgia, who was 
runner-up in last year’s Georgia State 
Amateur; Granville Sharpe, of Dav- 
idson; and Bill Battle, of Virginia. 

Although the trophy was Brow- 
nell’s and well deserved, the tourna- 
ment belonged to Harper. Only two 
months out of Valdosta High, Har- 
per technically was not eligible for 
the meet. However, the rules for the 
tourney do not bar junior college 
players, and there was nothing for 
officials to do except take his entry. 
Obviously, the rules will be changed 
for next year, because freshmen in 
other colleges are not eligible and 
there is no logical reason for allow- 


ing exceptions in the case of junior 
colleges. 

That was the reason for the tour- 
nament committee’s dip in hot water. 

Other features of the tourney were 
Georgia’s victory in the S.I.C. team 
competition, which is held during 
the two rounds of qualifying, and 
Earl Stewart’s brilliant shooting to 
take the S.I.C. qualifying medal and 
Southeastern Conference champion- 
ship for Louisiana State University. 

To Georgia went its first Southeast- 
ern Conference title since the track 
team won in 1937. The team of 
Blum, Elliott Waddell, George Kyle 
and Jimmy Mason nosed out Duke 
by two strokes in the S.I.C. firing. 
A last-minute switch in the team’s 
personnel, engineered by Captain 
Waddell with the approval of Coach 
Pop Keener, brought the margin. 
Mason, instead of Edsel Benson, was 
placed on the team, and his two- 
stroke margin over Benson was the 
difference. 

Stewart was | over par with a 74 
in the first round of the qualifying, 
but he came bouncing back with a 
par-shattering 68 for a total of 142, 
which won by four shots. Stewart, 
the red-head who struts when he 
sinks a putt, automatically became 
Southeastern champion. Since the 
conference discontinued its tourney, 
the individual and team champion- 
ships are settled among the member 
schools’ representatives in the 36- 
hole qualifying. 

So successful was the eighth tour- 
nament in the series started by the 
late H. J. Stegeman, of Georgia, that 
plans were immediately made to put 
the meet on a major league basis like 
the National Intercollegiate. 

Next year, it is planned on the 
same rules, with thirty-two instead 
of sixteen, qualifying for the cham- 
pionship division. New, too, will be 
the* 36-hole finals and the six-man 
team competition. Schools will be 
allowed to name six players on a 
team, taking the four low qualifiers 
for a total score. This will elimi- 
nate the chances of picking the wrong 
man on a team of four and let the 
coaches do a bit of sleeping before 
choosing the school’s representatives. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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S.F. O. A. Ga. District 
Meeting 


By GEORGE GARDNER 
Georgia State Director, S.F.O.A. 


T was adopted by the Board of Di- 
I rectors of the S.F.0.A. at their an- 
nual meeting in Durham, N. C., 
September, 1940, that each District or 
State Director, in its entire organiza- 
tion, take charge of a meeting in his 
district to be held previous to the An- 
nual Big S.F.0.A. meeting held every 
August or September, with the sepa- 
rate meetings in each district, all be- 
ing held on the same date. 

The purpose of these separate dis- 
trict meetings is to make it easy for 
every member, New, A, B or C class, 
to qualify himself on the same uni- 
form qualifying tests that members 
are recorded on the records at the 
Central Booking Office; thereby giv- 
ing every member the same equal 
opportunity to advance his rating in 
the S.F.0O.A. 

Also, to promote superior football 
officiating from high schools to major 
colleges. This will improve all mem- 
bers’ officiating work in view of ac- 
tive competition and no set eligible 
list. 

We will determine at this Georgia 
meeting the men that have the high- 
est qualifying scores and notify the 
top one-fourth of the New, B and C 
class members who actually compete 
in this meeting. These ranking top 
one-fourth men will be invited later 
to attend the big S.F.O.A. meeting 
to be held in Jackson, Mississippi, 
on Sunday and Monday, August 31 
and September 1, 1941, and to enter 
trials for a place on the 1942 Con- 
ference S.F.O.A. Eligible List. 

Physical exam blanks will be 
mailed to each district candidate in 
May for completion and _ returned 
to the secretary before June 1, 
1941. Scores due for physical con- 
dition, eyes, ears, and weight, will be 
thus acquired. Scores in field work 
up to the close of last season are al- 
ready on record. Registration, arrear- 
age and co-operation will be scored 
by the secretary as always. In this 
manner each candidate will get a 
complete qualifying score, which will 
determine his ranking position in his 
district list. The ranking list for each 
district wll be made up in June. 


Who Will Attend 
ONLY prospective members who 
mail an $8.50 check for dues and of- 
ficiating manual; also, all present 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Developing Weight Men In 
High School 


By M. C. PAGET 
Track Coach, Georgia Military Academy 





Coach Paget has been unusual- 
ly successful in the producing of 
champions, G. M. A. having won 
the State Championship five times 
under his term as track coach. 
Each year G. M. A.’s field men 
have placed high up in the field. 





HERE are three things to al- 

ways keep in mind in working 

with high school boys. (1) in- 
sist that they work constantly, not 
too long at one time; (2) make them 
relax and work on form (this is most 
dificult even with adults); (3) do 
not permit your field men to try for 
distance more than once a week in 
addition to the day of the meet. 

Boys do not like to spend their 
time working on form. They much 
prefer to beat their yesterday’s rec- 
ord. For this reason I work on stand- 
ing in a relaxed position and putting 
the shot or throwing the distance 
without the reverse. This permits the 
man to snap his hip, knee and back 
into the throw. Insist that the left 
arm be relaxed. You can force this 
with the shot in requiring the arm 
bent at the elbow and hand open. 
The left arm in the discus throw is 
somewhat the same way. 

In holding the shot, try to get the 
man to hold the ball well up on.all 
his fingers and in front of the shoul- 
der, not on top. This will force the 
elbow to the side and thereby get the 
push behind the shot. I do not mean 
to hold the shot away from the body. 

After working on the throw from 
a standing position for a week or two, 
your man should be able to throw 
the discus about one hundred feet 
and the shot about forty feet. Each 
day have the man work on the stand- 
ing throw for about ten throws. 

The next practice is walking across 
the ring and putting the shot. Try 
to get the man to walk in a cadence 
of one-two-three-throw. Step off with 
a short step with the left foot, then 
plant the right foot and place the left 
well forward. When your man does 
this have him drop down to a putting 
position, then on the fourth or throw 
push hard off the right foot. Do not 
let the man reverse yet. Insist that 
these movements be done in ca- 


dence and hesitate as little as pos- 
sible at the end of the third step. 


With the discus, have your man 
stand sideways to the direction the 
discus will be thrown with the discus 
up to the left shoulder, supporting 
it with the left hand, step forward 
with the left foot. The second step 
is to step behind the left foot with 
the right foot, then as the left foot 
goes forward drop the throwing arm 
backward to the throwing position. 
On the count of four he throws the 
discus from the leg and hip and back, 
then snaps the arm. Insist that the 
hip snap as if he were doing a hip 
block in football. 

After using these practices, start 
working on the reverse in the shot 
and in the discus. As you probably 
know, the shot and discus both leave 
the hand before the reverse is made. 
The purpose of the reverse is to give 
a follow through. Be sure that the 
weight has left the hand before a com- 
plete reverse is made. Have the man 
finish leaning well forward on his 
right foot, keeping his balance. Make 
him reach for the shot and follow its 
flight with his eyes. Have him aim 
high with both weights, about at a 
45 degree angle. 

We frequently use a 16 pound shot 
to practice with. We generally use 
the rubber discus. 

These are a few points that can be 
followed by both beginner and those 
who have had experience. Do not let 
your man throw hard in practice. The 
field men need to work on form. 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE BEST IN 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 

"FOR ALL SPORTS 


King Sportswear Company 
1115 N. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PARKS-CHAMBERS 


37 Peachtree St. 


Distributors 


of 


RAWLINGS 
Athletic 
Equipment 


® Make Parks-Chambers 
your headquarters for 
sports equipment. A com- 
plete, quality line for soft- 
ball, football, baseball 


. wholesale and retail. 


RIDDELL 


Track and Baseball 
Shoes 


O’SHEA 


Sweaters 


HARRIS 


Jackets 


KEDS 


Rubber Soled 
Shoes 


TOM SLATE 


Manager of the Wholesale 
Sporting Geods Department 


SPORTS DEPT. — 2nd FLOOR 


Parks-CHAMBERS 


37 PEACHTREE ST 
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SouTHERN CoAcH AND ATHLETE 


COACHING METHODS 


By DEWEY COX 


Basketball Coach, Chilton County High School 
Alabama State Champions, 1941 


N coaching a team, one has to start 

according to the level the boys 

have attained up to that time. 
Some will have to be drilled on the 
fundamentals more than others. Pa- 
tience should be used to teach and 
correct the faults of those who show 
ability but lack training. 

Generally speaking, I stress pass- 
ing more than anything else for the 
first few days. Special emphasis is 
placed on short, snappy passes and 
keeping passes covered by use of 
peripheral vision. For timing of 
passes, I give the ball to one team 
at mid court, another team is on de- 
fense, and they must score before 
they lose the ball twice or they must 
surrender the ball to the other team 
while they take the defense. Using 
such a system I find they try never to 
make a bad pass. 

I use a large part of each day for 
shooting practice for, after all, that is 
what pays off. I especially like those 
long shots against zone defenses. 

As to defense, I like the man to 
man and check them all over the 
floor. I believe that where the play 
begins is the best place to stop it. 
Always use a fast break when re- 
gaining the ball in their back court. 

As to offense we use both a slow 
and fast break, but always stressing 
making those passes good. I find a 
good drill for both offense and de- 
fense is to let two try to score against 
two. On offense they can learn to 
block pass and shoot under game 
conditions. On defense they learn to 
guard and how to switch men when 
they get blocked out, which is in- 
valuable to a man to man defense. 

More and more I study my op- 
ponents and try to get my boys to 
take advantage of their weaknesses 
and individual characteristics. I be- 
lieve that is often the difference in 
winning and losing. 





Coach Cox played basketball 
in high school for Snead Semi- 
nary (now Snead Junior College ) 
at Boaz, Alabama. He later 
played four years of college bas- 
ketball at Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

He has been coaching basket- 
ball for ten years. He has now 
been at Clanton four years, each 
time representing the third dis- 
trict in the state tournament, and 
having won the state tournament 
twice. In the four years he has 
won, including tournaments, a 
total of 98 games and lost 12. 

Clanton established three 
records in the district tournament 
this year, defeating Magnolia 
124-7, scoring a total of 315 
points to their opponents’ 73, 
and Paul Smith, substitute center, 
scored 49 points in a single game. 

This season’s record: won 29 
and lost 3. Scored 1,326 points 
to opponents’ 594. 
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BASKETBALL METHODS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Between Halves 

At the half, players go immediate- 
ly to the dressing room, where they 
take seats and relax completely. 
Managers bathe their heads, massage 
legs and arms and provide sliced 
oranges. No conversation is permit- 
ted by anyone. The score book and 
shooting chart are studied, game 
plans are discussed with frequent use 
of black board for diagramming game 
situations. At the conclusion of the 
game, all players, the coach and man- 
agers return immediately to the dress- 
ing room. The coach should remain 
with the players until they are all 
taken care of. Victories and defeats 
are shared together. 

Mastery of all the finer elements of 
the game will be to no avail if the 
boys on the squad fail to cooperate 
with one another. Individual glory 
must be sacrificed for the success of 
the team. 

Basketball, to remain the truly 
great game that it is, must teach un- 
selfishness, fair play, desire to abide 
by the rules, and cooperation. Above 
all else, the game must teach boys to 
lose gracefully and to win gracious- 
ly. Winning basketball depends, as 
Coach Wallace Wade aptly expressed 
it, upon a great degree of good for- 
tune. This is unquestionably true; 
however, other factors are possibly 
more important. Team philosophy, 
player psychology, physical condi- 
tioning, training in fundamentals, 
offensive and defensive game tactics, 
these and many other elements of 
the game must be worked on from 
the opening day of the season to the 
very last. 





E. F. Cox T. L. WHITE 


STANDARD 
PHARMACY, INC. 


Prescription Druggists 


Toilet Articles, Drug Sundries, Sta- 
tionery, Soda Water, Cigars, Cigar- 
ettes, Tobaccos and Athletic Training 
Supplies 
Corner North Ave. and Luckie St. 
ATLANTA 
Cox and White, Proprietors 


Phones: HE. 1503-4 
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FLORIDA COACHING SCHOOL 


NOTHER all-star staff has been 

lined up for the third annual 

Daytona Beach _ coaching 
school by George Trogdon and L. L. 
(Whitey) McLucas, the two Florida 
high school coaches who are asso- 
ciated jointly in the venture. 

Heading the staff of the school, 
which will be held August 18-24, is 
Frank Leahy, newly appointed head 
coach and athletic director at Notre 
Dame. 

Leahy, whose Boston College 
Eagles whipped the Tennessee Vols 
in the Sugar Bowl last New Year’s 
Day, has been a member of the 
coaching school “faculty” each year 
of its existence. The first year he 
had just resigned at Fordham to 
accept the head coaching job at B. C. 
As line coach at Fordham, Leahy 
became famous for the “seven blocks 
of granite” that was the Ram forward 
wall. 

While Leahy will be the No. 1 
member of the staff this Summer, his 
associates are equally well known. 
They are Bo McMillin, head grid 
mentor at the University of Indiana; 
Tom Lieb, head coach at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, and his backfield 
assistant, Larry (Moon) Mullins; 
Jack McDowall, head coach at Rol- 
lins College (Winter Park, Fla.) ; 
Ray Duncan, a member of the physi- 
cal education and coaching staff at 
the University of Illinois; and 
Adolph Rupp, noted University of 
Kentucky basketball mentor. 

Coaches attending the school, 
which the past two years has at- 
tracted mentors from Cuba as well as 
many parts of the United States, will 
have the opportunity of receiving in- 
struction in three different football 
systems. 

The Notre Dame style of play will 
be taught by Leahy, Lieb, and Mul- 
lins; the single wing by McMillin, 
who first introduced the so-called 
five man backfield, and the double 
wing by McDowall, one of the most 
successful small college mentors in 
the country. 

Lieb will specialize in tackle play 
and the Notre Dame offense, Mul- 
lins will devote himself chiefly to 
backfield play and the forward pass, 
and Leahy will cover Notre Dame 
play as a whole, with particular em- 
phasis on line play. 

McDowall will, in the course of 


By ARNOLD FINNEFROCK 


his lectures on the double wing, go 
thoroughly into lateral passing and 
punt returning. McDowall’s teams 
long have been noted for their abil- 
ity to make long punt returns. A 
keen student of psychology, Mc- 
Dowall also will discuss this sub- 
ject in its relation to football. 


Reflecting the mounting interest in 
six-man football among small high 
schools is the appointment of Duncan 
to the staff. Duncan, who has stu- 
died and written a number of books 
on six-man football, also has been 
given the assignment of discussing 

(Continued on Page 25) 

















formation. 


A.N. 


trends in 


Tom Lieb 
University 


Use of the flanker. T 


University of Indiana. 
Exponent of modern 

. Offensive strategy. For- 
ward passing. 


Lectures 
Demonstrations 
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DAYTONA BEACH COACHING SCHOOL 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA, AUGUST 18-23 
The Outstanding Coaching School of the South! 


Presents 


FOOTBALL & BASKETBALL 


by 
’ Frank Leahy 


Notre Dame University. 
Notre Dame Offense. 
Spread and T formations. 
Line Play. Cotton Bowl 
1940. Sugar Bowl 1941. 


Jack McDowall 
Rollins College. 
Double Wing Back. Lat- 


eral passing. Returning 
team offense, kicks. 


of Florida. 


Tackle play. 
McMillin 


Ray Duncan 
University of Illinois. 
Six man football. Intra- 
murals, 


TUITION $15.00. Rooms and Meals at Reasonable Rates 
Enjoy A Grand Vacation 


SWIMMING e GOLFING 


@ FISHING (Deep Sea — Ocean Pier — River) 
ENTERTAINMENT ON THE WORLD’S FINEST BEACH 


G. R. Trogdon 


Landon High School 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


K 


oes 


@ For Further Information Write 


Seminole High School 


The School No Progressive Coach Should Miss 


DAYTONA BEACH 















Larry Mullins 


University of Florida. 


Forward pass offense and 
defense. Backfield play. 


Adolph Rupp 
University of Kentucky. 


Kentucky’s colorful pro- 
ducer of champions and 
his Kentucky basketball 
team to demonstrate. 


Movies 
Individual Problems 


e@ TENNIS 


L. L. McLucas 


Sanford, Fla. 
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HANNAH HIGH SCHOOL—CLASS C CHAMPIONS—1941 
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South Carolina 
Girl’s 
Basketball 


HE champions in the girls’ di- 
Te in South Carolina this 

year were: Camden High School, 
Class A, coached by H. A. Small; 
Loris High School, Class B, coached 
by S. J. Deery; and Hannah High 
School, Class C, coached by Miss 
Zula Prosser. The class A schools 
are those having an enrollment of 400 
or more, the class B schools have an 
enrollment of 125 to 399 and the 
class C schools have 124 or less. 


Camden has won 44 of the 47 
games played the past two years. 
They were undefeated this past sea- 
son. In the two years they scored 
1,927 points to their opponents’ 722. 
Peggy McGuirt and Frances Ham- 
mond have been on the All-State 
team the past two years. 

Coach S. J. Deery tutored his Loris 
team to their fourth straight cham- 
pionship, winning 41 games with no 
defeats and scoring 1,704 points to 
the opponents’ 436. This runs his 
undefeated record to 167 games. 


Hannah High School, of Hyman, 
S. C., won 27 of their 28 games this 
year, losing one in the Eastern Caro- 
lina tournament to a class B team. 
They won the Manning tournament, 
the Seventh District tournament in 
Lake City and the State class C tour- 
nament in Orangeburg. 


Top, Camden High School, left to right, front 
row: Stokes, Hasty, McLean, Crolley, Lamoy. 
Second row: Trapp, Ogburn, Hasty, Sandra, 
Small (Mascot), Rush, Brown, Kennington, 
Moseley. Back row: H. A. Small (Coach), 
Sowell, Hammond, Pitts, McGirt, Corbett, Trapp. 


Center, Loris High School, left to right, front 
row: Joane Prince, Miriam Poe Hickman, 


Pauline Hardee, Marguerie Gerald, Grace An- 
derson, Lee Belle Stanley, Ethel Mae Hardee, 
Edna Springs, Jewel Harrelson, Annie Ford, 
Daisy Chamness. Second row: Geneva Boyd, 
Laurette Webster, Frances Arnett, Jessie 
Blanche Bell, Eula Joy Cook, Ola Mae Stroud, 
Frances Harrelson, Sara Jo Boxdeaux, Mary 
Eva Gause. Back row: Mary Kate Lewis, 
Thelma Faircloth, Lucille Boyd, Mabel Long. 


Bottom, Hannah High School, left to right, 
front row: Thelma Paston (Capt.), Rachel 
Creel, Nell Bushardt, Rose Edith Hanna, 
Dorothy Lee Evans, Jessie Lou White. Second 
row: Mildred Eaddy. Earldine McAllister, 
Dewelyn Gaskins, Betty Bushardt, Ruby Kate 
Evans, Edith Eaddy. Back row: Jessie T. 
Anderson (Supt. of Education), J. B. Bushardt 
(Supt. of School), Zula Prosser (Coach). 
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By Dwicut KEITH 


Secretary. Georgia Athletic Coaches Association 


LANS for the Fourth Annual Georgia Coaching 

School have been completed, and the largest and 

most successful school in the history of the Georgia 
Athletic Coaches Association is predicted. 

The date of the clinic is August 18-22, inclusive. 
The all-star players will report for practice Friday, Au- 
gust 15. This is a week earlier than we have been having 
it in the past. The change was made to accommodate 
many coaches whose schools open early. 

The site of the clinic is also changed this year. It will 
be held at the University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
The all-star football game at the close of the clinic will 
be played at Grant Field, in Atlanta, Friday night, Au- 
gust 22. 

The courses which will be covered in the school this 
summer are Football, Basketball, Track, Girls’ Basket- 
ball, and Athletic Training. The clinic will be conducted 
as a part of the University of Georgia Summer school and 
college credit in Physical Education will be granted by 
the University to those in attendance who desire it. 
An additional fee of $3.00 will be charged those enrolling 
for college credit. 

We have secured a splendid staff of instructors for our 
clinic. Raymond “Bear” Wolf, head football coach of 
University of North Carolina, will coach the South Geor- 
gia All-Stars. He will use his modified Warner system 
of offense, which has been so successful at North Caro- 
lina. Coach Wolf is noted for his thorough knowledge 
of line play and he is one of the most popular lecturers 
in the coaching game. 

Rex Enright, head coach at University of South Caro- 
lina, will coach the North Georgia squad, using the Notre 
Dame system. 

Enright played fullback under Rockne at Notre Dame 
and was named on the All-Western team in 1925. His 
popularity and success at South Carolina is evidenced by 
the fact that the University renewed his contract for five 
years, a year before his old contract expired. Coach En- 
right will be assisted by his line coach, Ted Twomey. 
Twomey was varsity tackle at Notre Dame in 1928 and 
1929, and was named on several All-American teams 
besides being selected as one of Notre Dame’s all-time 
tackles. 

For basketball we have secured the services of Eddie 
Cameron, of Duke University. His “Blue-devils” won the 
Southern Conference championship this year. Coach 
Cameron is also scout and backfield coach in football at 
Duke. As a supplement to this course in basketball, 


Coach Lampe will use some of his Georgia players to 
demonstrate fundamentals of the sport. 

To satisfy the demands of a number of coaches of 
girls’ teams, we are adding a course in Girls’ Basketball 
this summer. This course will be conducted by S. Joel 
Deery, of Loris, South Carolina. His Loris teams have 
won the State Championship the last four years and have 
an undefeated record of 167 games. His record and 
many individuals who know of his work recommend him 
for this assignment. Special attention is called to the 
fact that women coaches are eligible to membership in 
the Georgia Athletic Coaches Association and are in- 
vited to register for this course. By joining the Georgia 
Athletic Coaches Association, they can save $5.00 on tui- 
tion at the Coaching School. 

For the work in track, we will have Weems Baskin, 
track coach at University of Mississippi. Coach Baskin 
was a star performer at Auburn and coached at the 
University of Georgia before going to Ole Miss. He 
has developed a number of track stars, including Forrest 
Towns, Olympic Champion and holder of the world’s 
record in the high hurdles. 

Fitz Lutz will serve as trainer of the football squads 
and will lecture and give practical demonstrations on 
various phases of athletic training. 

The entire Georgia coaching staff will assist in the 
clinic and will be available to the high school coaches 
throughout the course. 

The expense of attending the clinic will be less this 
year than ever before. The only necessary expense will be 
for transportation, tuition and meals. Rooms in the Uni- 
versity dormitory will be free. Each coach will be re- 
quired to furnish his own linens. Meals in the dining 
hall will be 75 cents per day. The tuition will be as 
follows: 


Members of G.A.C.A... $ 5.00 
Non-member high school coaches _..__ 10.00 
Non-member college coaches —_._... 25.00 


A fee of $3.00 will be charged those applying for col- 
lege credit. Fee for display booth, $20.00. 

As a climax to the Coaching School, a football game 
will be played at Grant Field, in Atlanta, Friday night, 
August 22, between Rex Enright’s North Georgia All- 
Stars and “Bear” Wolf’s South Georgia All-Stars. En- 
right’s team will employ the Notre Dame offense, while 
“Bear” Wolf will use his modified Warner system. 

Let’s join in making this the most successful coaching 
school in the history of our association! 





SOU. INTERCOLLEGIATE 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 
(Continued from Page 14) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


need for a Health Service program. 
At the present the most popular ac- 
tivity for the younger group is vol- 


Having drawn colleges from Louis- 
iana to Kentucky and from Virginia 
to Florida, the tournament already 
is a rival to the National in the fast- 
ness of the field. And in years to 
come the meet should prove a nation- 


wide testing ground for future golf 


champions. 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the various activities of volleyball, 
softball, folk dancing, track, and 
tumbling. 

In the future we hope to have a 
well organized intramural program 
and more skill clubs. Also, there is 


leyball, and for the older group so- 
cial dancing is the preferred activity. 

Even though our program is not 
complete, with the present enthusiasm 
and interest of the students, faculty, 
and community, we expect bigger and 
greater things in the future. 





FOURTH ANNUAL C( 


Sponsored by Georgia Athletic Cape he 
University of Geor gi 


ATHENS, GEORGIA - 
FOOTBALL, - BASKETBALL, — TRACK,-A TE 


Left 
RAYMOND “BEAR” 
WoLr, 
University of North 
Carolina, 
Coach of South 


Georgia All-Stars. 








SOUTH GEORGIA 
ALL-STARS 


Centers 


Fitzgerald High 


_-Brunswick High 





Don Morris _. 
Jim Highsmith 


EppIE CAMERON 


Guards 


Louis Marbury 
Johnny Jones ____._Waycross High 
Ramey ___._._______._ Tifton High 
George Whittlesey______Albany High 


Coach Cameron has had brilliant 
success at Duke University. He will 
lecture on Basketball at the Georgia 
Coaching School. 


-Albany High 





Tackles 


Dick Richardson ___Savannah High 
Jack Culpepper. _.. Richmond 
Lon Blanton __ Valdosta High 
Robert Middleton __._.Albany High 








Clinic will be climaxed by 


ALL-STAR FOOTBALL 
GAME 

Se ney Benedictine . 

Roy Waldrop... Tifton High 


Jim Knudson_____.Savannah High 
Ed O’Quinn____ Jesup High 


GRANT FIELD 
Atlanta 





Fitz Lutz 
Trainer, University of Georgia 


Friday Night, August 22 


Backs 

McCrary Sine CRE ee ase Valdosta High H Lutz pore hes from L. S. North Georgia All-Stars 
N eS ye e is one of the best trainers in the ‘ : 

“ee arigeaaas a ig South and his lectures and demonstra- Coached by Rex Enright 
Albert Clark. Dublin High tions in Athletic Training will be in- 
TN CO Americus High teresting and inrddive. ie 
Donny Paulk...____. Fitzgerald . 
ria a Valdosta High South Georgia All-Stars 

a ee NT Coached by “Bear” Wolf 

a Teen Valdosta High secre a3 * 


Sh |, Mae Jordan High 











COACHING SCHOOL 


ye he Association in Cooperation With 
eor gia Summer School 


SIA — AUGUST 18-22 
.-A THLETIC TRAINING, —GIRLS'’ BASKETBALL 








WeEEms BASKIN 


Baskin is a former Auburn star, 
and at present is line coach and track 
coach at Ole Miss. He will have 
charge of the course in Track at the 
Georgia Coaching School. 











TUITION FOR CLINIC 


Members G. A. C. A..........-..... $ 5.00 
Non-member high school 
CoaGnes =e = ae 10.00 


Non-member college coaches. 25.00 
$3.00 additional fee if college 
credit is desired. 
Fee for display booth... 20.00 
Rooms in dormitory free— 
meals 75c per day. 


For further information write: 


JACK FROST 
Director Physical Education, 
University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 


DWIGHT KEITH, Secretary 


Georgia Athletic Coaches Association, 
751 Park Drive, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 













Right 
REx ENRIGHT, 
University of 
South Carolina, 
Coach of North 


Georgia All-Stars. 








TED TWOMEY 


Twomey is line coach at Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, and will assist 
Coach Enright with the North Geor- 
gia squad. Ted played tackle at Notre 
Dame and was named on several All- 
American teams. He was placed on 
the all-time Notre Dame team. 








NORTH GEORGIA 


ALL-STARS 

Centers 
Red Bethune_________________ G. M. A. 
Henry Jameson___________. Fulton High 

Guards 
Hugh Fambo____-__. Newnan High 
Jake Cox... Boys’ High 
Wilford Fanning ___.___ Russell High 
5. Sx Sa -Tech High 

Tackles 
Ralph Slayton_......North Fulton 
Kale Alexander________Boys’ High 
Joe Fernandez________. Elberton 
PRE Asset gS Tech High 

Ends 

Kelly Mote............Hapeville High 
Charles Brooks._.....Spalding High 
Ed Turner_______ Thomaston High 
Ernest Dukehart.._.. Rome High 

Backs 
Jack Leard._............... Hartwell High 
Hubert Strickland......LaGrange High 
Red Mathis...__.............. Darlington 
Arter Poster G. M. A. 
Alfred Berman..._.-.-...... Boys’ High 
George Evans... Gainesville High 
Carl Anderson... G. M. A. 


Bill Bailey Boys’ High 
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SouTHERN CoAcH AND ATHLETE 


Basketball in Athens Public Schools 


Coach Harrell attended prep 
school and junior college at 
South Georgia College, Douglas, 
Georgia, in 1928, 1929, 1930, 
1931, and made letters in foot- 
bal!, basketball and baseball these 
years. He was captain of the bas- 
ketball team in 1929 and 1931. 
For four years he coached in the 
consolidated schools of Colquitt 
County, winning the Girls’ Cham- 
pionship in 1933. He coached 
football, basketball, baseball and 
track in Moultrie Junior High for 
four years and has been head bas- 
ketball coach at Athens High for 
two years. His team was N. G. 
I. C. champions in 1940, 10th 
District and State Champions in 
1941. During the two years at 
Athens High, his teams have won 
47 and lost 9 games. 





E have our basketball pro- 

gram arranged here so that 

any boy in Junior or Senior 
High School may participate in com- 
petitive games. Each year we divide 
about forty boys between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen into four teams. 
These teams play two league games 
each week during basketball season. 
From this group we select ten of the 
best boys and call this our Junior 
High team. The Junior High team 
plays a regular schedule with other 
Junior High teams near Athens. We 
have found that these boys like com- 
petititon with other schools as well 
as the varsity. In this way we are 
able to keep about thirty Junior boys 
playing all the season. All boys that 
stay in this set-up the entire season 
are given a small basketball as an 
award. 

We start varsity basketball the first 
week in November. Our football sea- 
son is not over by this time but we 
have found that by starting this early 
we are able to develop some boys 
into good candidates for the varsity 
team. The first month of practice is 
devoted to getting the boys in good 
physical condition. We spend lots of 
time each day in early season work- 
outs on fundamentals of ball han- 
dling, goal shooting and guarding. 


By EDDIE HARRELL 


Basketball Coach, Athens High School 


There is nothing as important as giv- 
ing the boys plenty of exercises and 
dividends to us as we have not had 
a single injury of any kind this sea- 
son. 

We had about forty boys report for 
varsity basketball, this included the 
boys that played football. By the 
time we were ready to issue uniforms 
the first week in December, this num- 
ber had dropped to thirty. We di- 
vided these into two squads and called 
them the “A” and “B” teams. Each 
team played a separate interschol- 
astic schedule. The entire group re- 
ported for practice and were coached 
as one team. We have come to the 
conclusion that this mixed practice 
enables the boys with less ability to 
pick up the finer points of the game 
from the varsity players quicker than 
we can give it to them in individual 
coaching. We never cut our squad 
and give every boy a chance to play 
some in each practice. 

After we start playing our sched- 
drills that will develop their ankles, 
legs, hands, and arms. This has paid 
ule games, we have fewer practices 
and try to make each practice a bit 
shorter as we approach the Tourna- 
ment. We think it is much easier to 
over-work our players than to under- 
work them. In fact, we only scrim- 
maged three times during the month 
of February. Last year we played 24 
season games and thought this to be 
too many so this year we only had 
19 games. 

We think we could be in better 
condition for our tournaments if we 
cut our season schedule to sixteen 
games next year. Our “B” team 
usually plays about half as many 
games as the “A” team. 

This year our starting line-up was 
made up of boys averaging six feet. 
They were big and rugged players for 
a high school team. None of these 
boys were exceptionally fast so we 
tried to adopt our style of offense to 
the personnel of our boys. We played 
a conservative type of offense believ- 
ing as long as we controlled the ball 
nobody could beat us. Our height 
and superior rebound work enabled 
us to control 80 per cent of all re- 
bounds. I think this factor alone was 
largely responsible for us winning 
the State Championship. 

In our offensive set-up we used 


our three tallest men in the front 
position and our two shifty men in 
the back position. We used our tall- 
est boy on the post but seldom 
brought him out very far from the 
basket as he was not a good shot from 
the floor, but was our best scoring 
threat on punch rebounds. We gave 
our boys six set plays that revolved 
around this formation. These plays 
were used as inside and outside 
screens around the post. These plays 
did not net us very many baskets 
but would always get somebody open 
for a shot and our three tall boys 
usually scored on rebounds. We 
breaking by for a return pass. We 
charted all our games and gave each 
boy a summary of his percentage of 
field and foul goals made in each 
game. 

We played a shifting man-to-man 
defense and always tried to press our 
opponents in the back court. This 
enabled us to make more pass in- 
terceptions and prevent our oppon- 
ents from scoring on set plays. The 
boys talked on defense and were al- 
ways calling shifts and kept the chat- 
ter going as a baseball team would. 
We believe talking on defense in 
basketball is equally important as 
talking in baseball. We played three 
good teams this year that failed to 
score a field goal in the first half. 
Our defense was the best part of our 
team during the tournaments. 

We averaged 40 points per game 
for the season while our opponents 
averaged 22. If there is anything we 
believe in more than defense it is 
just another day’s practice spent on 
defense. 





WELCOME! GEORGIA 
COACHES 


We recommend 


ORIGINAL WAFFLE 
SHOPPE 
62 PRYOR STREET 


Just below Candler Building 
FINE FOOD 
OPEN ALL NIGHT 
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COACHING THE PITCHERS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


together and the glove concealing the 
grip on the ball. This is the stretch 
which loosens the arm and_ back 
muscles. 

The body pivot and swing begins 
by pivoting to the right on the right 
foot, kicking high and to the right 
with the left leg and knee, as the body 
turns away from the batter. Simul- 
taneously, the right arm is brought 
back and down. This leaves the 
pitcher balanced on his right foot 
with right arm back and left leg for- 
ward. The body and arm first swing 
away from the hitter and then swing 
rhythmically back toward him. The 
forward step with the left leg should 
be directly at the plate. 

The follow through adds smooth- 
ness and power to the pitch and also 
results in the proper fielding posi- 
tion. In the follow through the right 
foot follows the pitching arm for- 
ward. It should swing in a wide arc, 
rather than close to the body, and 
should be planted up even with the 
left foot immediately after the ball 
has been released. 

Kind of Pitches 

In the kinds of pitches thrown, the 
schoolboy pitcher can be very ef- 
fective with merely a fast ball, curve 
and a change of pace. 

(a) Speed is a natural gift and 
while size is usually an asset, not 
all fast ball pitchers are large men. 
The fast ball is held between the 
thumb, underneath, and the first and 
second fingers above. The ball should 
be grasped with the fingers along or 
across the seams. In grasping along 
the stitches, each finger is placed 
along a seam where they come closest 
together. The ball should be held 
in the finger tips rather than in the 
palm of the hand. It should be held 
lightly since tightness causes tension. 
The ball should be released from an 
over arm delivery with the fingers on 
top. 

(b) In throwing the curve ball, 
the arm should be almost as fully ex- 
tended as in pitching a fast ball. 
The ball is gripped very tightly with 
the middle finger, regardless of the 
pressure which might be placed upon 
it by the forefinger. It is the twist or 
spin given to the ball that makes it 
curve. The ball must go over the 
forefinger, which gives it the spin 
as the wrist is turned. The more snap 
in the wrist, the greater will be the 
curve. Proficiency and perfect con- 
trol of a curve ball can be obtained 
only by conscientious practicing in 
pitching from one position or angle. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


In warming up, it is very important 
that the pitcher take a position 
parallel to the position he will take 
on the diamond. Even a slight wind 
blowing toward him as he faces the 
catcher will increase the width of his 
curve ball and cause him to lose con- 
trol. 

(c) In throwing the slow ball, the 
same pitching motion must be used 
as in throwing the curve and fast 
ball. This may be accomplished by 
raising and relaxing the tips of fin- 
gers and thumb. There is no wrist 
or finger snap imparted to the ball 
and it should be kept low and out- 
side to make the batter reach for it. 

Control 

Control is the greatest of all pitch- 
ing assets. Control means more than 
the ability to throw the ball over the 
plate. It means being able to throw 
a fast, or curve, or slow ball over 
a corner of the plate, knee, waist or 
shoulder high, and inside or outside. 
Hours, months or even years of prac- 
tice, is the only way to approach 
perfection. A change in the position 
of the pivot foot will often help a 
pitcher to achieve control. If a pitch- 
er’s fast ball is breaking too far to 
the inside or outside, a change of po- 
sition on the rubber towards first 
base or towards third will aid him to 
locate the plate. 

Coaches will do well to have their 
pitchers practice throwing a_ fast, 
straight ball directly over the plate, 
belt high. When this can be done 
satisfactorily, then have them prac- 
tice pitching directly over the plate, 
high or low. The next step is to prac- 
tice throwing inside and outside. 
Have the pitchers throw at some part 
of the catcher’s anatomy, depending 
on where he wants the ball to go. 

Keep Alert! 

A young pitcher should keep his 
eyes and ears open and be alert at 
all times. He should learn to watch 
his teammates’ exact position on the 
field and pitch accordingly. If the 
defense is set for a right field hitter, 
he should never let the batter hit 
toward left. The same holds true 
for the other side of the field. Watch 
every baserunner carefully and vary 
the timing on every pitch so that it 
is difficult for the runner to determine 
when you are ready to throw. With 
a runner on first base and a bunt 
expected, pitch high. On all inaccu- 
rate throw-ins from the outfield, the 
pitcher should be ready to cut off 
the throw. Back up all throws to 
catcher and third. 


Fielder 

The ball club with a good fielding 
pitcher has a distinct advantage over 
the team that has a poor fielding 
pitcher. As soon as the ball is de- 
livered to the batter, the pitcher be- 
comes a fielder and he will thus need 
practice on batted balls ol all types. 
The hurler who is nifty on his feet, 
able to field bunts, back up throws 
from the outfielders and able to put 
himself in the correct position on the 
diamond will be a big help to his 
team and to his own pitching average. 
To retire a man on first, the pitcher 
must wait until the first baseman 
reaches the bag before he throws the 
ball. He leaves all infield flies to 
the other members of his team to field 
and listens to the instructions shouted 
by his catcher on all swinging bunts 
where the ball is about to roll foul. 
He should always be one base ahead 
of the leading baserunner to protect 
that base if the runner attempts iv 

Squeeze Play 

The pitcher is the only man who 
can break up a squeeze play, and the 
only way to do it is to throw the pitch 
so that the batter cannot hit it. Pitch 
close so that the catcher can be near 
the runner who is trying to score from 
third. Whenever a squeeze play is 
brewing it is a good policy to throw 
to third several times in an attempt 
to catch the runner napping and also 
to shorten his lead. 

Catching Runners 

To catch a runner on second the 
ball should be thrown so that the 
fielder can catch the ball on the run 
and immediately place it on the run- 
ner. This play requires plenty of 
practice and the coach will do well 
to get his pitchers and fielders down 
pat on it. 

Warming Up 

In warming up the pitcher should 
start slowly and never be less than 
60 feet from his catcher. Gradually 
increase speed, using the fast ball un- 
til the arm is warmed up and then 
throw at full speed. After this chore, 
the curve ball should be worked on 
by the same process of warming up 
the arm for this type of pitch. Just 
before the game, pitch about six curve 
balls and six fast balls at full speed. 
If there is a delay before the game 
starts, pitch at half speed to the 
catcher. 

In hot weather use 10 minutes to 
warm up. In cold weather use about 
15 minutes. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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COACHING THE PITCHERS 
(From Preceding Page) 
Conditioning 

The pitcher should be the man on 
the team who is in the best physical 
condition. To achieve this he should 
begin conditioning work before the 
rest of the men come out for the sea- 
son. During the season he should 
keep in shape by shagging flies in the 
outfield whenever he is not on the 
mound. Pepper games and _ fast 
sprints are good conditioners. Hit- 
ting fungoes to the outfielders is a 
good practice. 

Coach’s Precautions 

In the spring before the warm 
weather comes along, the coach 
should take special precautions to see 
to it that his pitchers do not pitch too 
long and as soon as the arm becomes 
a little heavy it is time to call a halt 
to his throwing activities. Be sure 
the hurlers wear woolen undershirts 
so that the wind will not enter their 
arms. Caution the trainer not to rub 
the arm too much, unless it is really 
sore. Hot towels are best for sore- 
ness. In cold weather it is a good 
policy to put grease or vaseline on the 
arm to keep it warm. Never let a boy 
pitch with a sore arm, elbow, or 
shoulder. Keep the arm warm be- 
tween innings even on hot summer 
days. 





FLORIDA COACHING 


SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 17) 
intramural athletics and how to in- 
stall a well rounded program. 

All of the coaches, including Dun- 
can, will bring movies of actual 
games to the coaching school. 

Rupp and his basketball tactics 
went over so big last year that he 
is being brought back. The colorful 
Kentucky coach is recognized as a 
top-notcher in his field. He also 
will show movies of important bas- 
ketball games. 

On the lighter side, plenty of en- 
tertainment and recreation is prom- 
ised coaches attending the school. 
Daytona Beach, with its, matchless 
beach, is one of the southeast’s lead- 
ing Summer resorts. Bathing, deep 
sea fishing, and golf as well as a 
fish fry on the beach are on the en- 
tertainment program. 

A special rate of $5 for the week 
has been made for the coaches by 
several of Daytona Beach’s leading 
hotels. Meals can be had for reas- 
onable prices. 

While high school coaches com- 
prise a large part of the attendance, 
many college mentors also have en- 
rolled in past years. 
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S.F.O.A. GA. DISTRICT 
MEETING 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Class B and C members of the S.F. 
O.A. NOT on the present current 
S.F.0.A. CONFERENCE ELIGIBLE 
LIST, who are in good standing. 

This meeting is to be held exclus- 
ively for these men. 


The Date to Be Held 


The same in all districts, namely, 


Sunday, June 1, 1941, at 9:30 A.M. 


The Place 
This meeting will be held at the 
Armory and Gymnasium buildings at 
Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


The Program 
The outline below is tentative but 
approximates what the program in 
final form will probably be: 
9:30-10:30 A.M.— Opening As- 
sembly — Introductions and An- 
nouncements. 


10:30-11:00 A.M.—Rules Exam. 
(Collegiate)—in Referee, Umpire, 
Linesman, Judge; School Rooms 


under Chiefs. 


11:15-11:45 A.M.—Manual Exam.— 
In R. U. L. J. School Rooms un- 
der Chiefs. 

11:45 A.M.-1:00 P.M. — Recess for 
Lunch. 

1:00-2:30 P.M.—-R. U. L. J. School 
Room Sessions under respective 
Chiefs. 

2:45-3:30 P.M. — General Assembly 
Open Forum for Question on Rules, 
Mechanics, Qualifying Plan, Etc. 

3:30-4:00 P.M.— Dress for Speed 
Tests; in full uniform, including 
SHOES. 

4:00-5:30 P.M.— Speed Tests and 
Uniform Inspection at Field. 


Clemson College 


(Continued from Page 5) 


way into the list of national head- 
liners. The warning was sounded 
with a 13 to 10 victory over Tulane 
and only Tennessee’s Orange Bowl 
team was able to defeat the Tigers. 

When the *39 season rolled around, 
the Tigers were loaded. The Clemson 
lineup named such brilliants as Banks 
McFadden, Shad Bryant, Charlie 
Timmons, Bob Sharpe, Walter Cox, 
George Fritts, and Joe Blalock. Tu- 
lane, in a revengeful mood, handed 
Clemson a second-game 7 to 6 defeat, 
but from there on out the Tigers 
rolled successfully over N. C. State, 
South Carolina, Navy, George Wash- 
ington, Wake Forest, Southwestern 
and Furman. 

At Dallas, Texas, on January 1, 
1940, a great Boston College team 
and most of the country opened wide 
their eyes when the Tigers continued 
their winning ways with a brilliant 
6 to 3 victory over the Charles 
O’Rourke and his Eagles. 

A year ago Jess Neely resigned to 
accept the head coach position at 
Rice Institute. Elevated to the top 
spot at Clemson was young Frank 

(Continued on Page 26) 





SPORTING GOODS 


We carry the best known lines 
in athletic goods — 

Goldsmith, Wilson, King, Spot- 
bilt, Riddell, Converse, Sand — 
and many others. 


Reeder & McGaughey, Inc. 
52 Broad Street, N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








Before Re-roofing your School 
or Home, get our recommen- 
dations for the type of roof 
best suited for the building. 


Roofs Applied Complete 
Anywhere in Georgia 


Prompt Service — Accurate 
Workmanship. 


One of the Oldest Roofing 
Companies in Georgia. 


White Roofing & Siding Co. 


68-70 Pryor, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 








Fourth Annual 


Tennessee Coaching School 
Conducted by the Tennessee High 
School Coaches Association 
at 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Joh City, T 
August 11-16 
An Outstanding Coaching Staff 
FOOTBALL 


HARRY MEHRE — Ole Miss 
FRANK HOWARD — Clemson 


BASKETBALL 


JOHN MAUER — Tennessee 
PAUL HINKLE — Butler 


Demonstrations and All-Star Game 
TUITION $10.00 


W. G. SILER 


High School MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
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Clemson College 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Howard, for nine years Neely’s line 
coach at Clemson. With Neely went 
end coach Joe Davis, and up to the 
Clemson varsity en dcoach post 
stepped Bob Jones, for six years 
freshman coach. Covington McMillan 
remained as backfield coach; Walter 
Cox, a 1939 Clemson guard, was 
added as line coach; and Banks Mc- 
Fadden, after a year with the profes- 
sionals, was added this year as back- 
field assistant. 


Bob Jones reports to the Army in 
March and Tom Rogers, former 
Duke end, and for the past three 
years Wake Forest line coach, has 
been signed at Clemson. That, bar- 
ring further Army orders, will be 


the 1941 staff. 


Last year Clemson tasted the sweet- 
est of victories and bitterest of de- 
feats. Highlight of the year was the 
39 to 0 rout of Wake Forest’s highly 
touted “dream team.” The next 
week’s 21 to 13 win over South Caro- 
lina shot Clemson past mid-season 
among the nation’s undefeated and 
untied. But an intangible “some- 
thing” set in. Tulane, up and down 
all year, was ‘way up and blasted 
Clemson 13 to 0; Auburn hung a 21 
to 7 defeat on the Tiger’s tail; and 
Southwestern made Clemson push 
over a last minute touchdown to gain 
a 12 to 12 tie. 


The grand finale, however, brought 
a 13 to 7 Clemson victory over Fur- 
man, crowning the Tigers the 1940 
Southern Conference champions. 
Clemson has now completed four 
consecutive years without a defeat in 
Southern Conference competition. 


Clemson has contributed several 
of the South’s better gridmen in re- 
cent years, one individual who has 
made his mark in the national halls 
of fame, and another who is still 
carving at national scrolls of honor. 


In very recent years have been the 
following All-Southern performers: 
Tom Brown, tackle; Mac Folger, 
back; Charlie Woods, center; Gus 
Goins, end; Shad Bryant, back; 
Banks McFadden, back; Bob Sharpe, 
center; Ed Maness, back; and rank 
Deitz, guard. 


To the top of the ladder wen: Bon- 
nie Banks McFadden, the lanky run- 
ning, passing and punting star who 
was a unanimous All-American in 
1939. This sensational three-sport 
star was also an All-American bas- 
ketball player, and in his final bit of 
coliegiate competition, he set new 
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South Carolina records in the high 
and low hurdles and broad jump. 

Rapidly rising as a national foot- 
ball figure, Joe Blalock, the deer-like 
left end, has made All-Southern two 
years in a row and was selected last 
year on the Hearst papers’ All-Ameri- 
can first team; the United Press All- 
American second team, and the Lib- 
erty Magazine All-American third 
team. In winters he plays basketball, 
and baseball in the spring. He has 
another year of eligibility. 


Also with the Tigers for another 
season are George Fritts, 1940 All- 
Southern tackle; Charlie Timmons. 
1940 All-Southern fullback; and 
Wade Padgett, All-South Carolina 
1940 guard. Bright also are the grid- 
iron futures painted for sophomore 
triple threater Marion Butler; Booty 
Payne, 1940 reserve wingback; and 
Sid Tinsley, 1940 reserve tailback. 


With Clemson’s football rise came 
acceleration in other sports. The 
1939 basketball team, coached by 
Joe Davis and featuring the uncanny 
McFadden, rode over all tournament 
opposi..on to capture the Southern 
Conference championship. On_ the 
same day Clemson’s swimmers won 
the tank title. 


In 1938 the boxers were crowned 
Conference champions and repeated 
in 1940. To the march of Conference 
boxing champions, Clemson has con- 
tributed middleweight Russell Dorn 
(two years); lightweight Harvey 
Ferguson (two years); and heavy- 
weight Warren Wilson (two years). 
Last spring the Tiger baseballers lost 
to the University of North Carolina 
in a Conference championship game. 


Clemson is pushing steadily for- 
ward in athletics as well as aca- 
demically. A beautiful athletic of- 
fice and alumni section of the new 
field house is to be completed late 
in April at a cost of approximately 
$75,000. This new unit, the latest ad- 
dition to the three-unit field house, 
will house varsity, freshman, and 
visitor’s dressing rooms, offices for 
the coaching staff, a memorial hall, 
and twenty-five dormitory rooms for 
visiting alumni. 

A move is now under way for a 
new stadium and the next few years 
will’ very likely see the Tigers enter- 
taining football visitors in a beauti- 
ful stadium of the most modern con- 
struction. 


Once a kingpin of Southern foot- 
ball, later a doormat for all opposi- 
tion, the Tigers of Clemson College 
are now highly respected wherever 
they play, in whatever sport. 
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TRACK RESULTS 


This final issue of Volume III goes 
to press before some of the high 
school and college track meets are 
held. Since complete results are not 
available at this time, they will all be 
carried in the September issue. 





The Coaches’ Associations of Ala- 
bama, Florida and Georgia subscribe 
to THE SOUTHERN COACH AND ATH- 
LETE for all their members. This is 
one of the many benefits to be derived 
from membership in your state asso- 
ciation. Coaches in these states who 
have not joined their associations 
should mail applications for mem- 
bership to the following: 


MALCOLM LANEY, Secretary, 
Alabama High School Coaches Assn., 
624 South 47th Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

L. L. McLUCAS, Secretary, 
Florida Athletic Coaches Association, 
Sanford, Florida. 

DWIGHT KEITH, Secretary, 


Georgia Athletic Coaches Association, 
751 Park Drive, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





BACK ISSUES 


While they last, back issues of The 
Southern Coach & Athlete may be 
had at the following rates: 


15c per copy. 

$1.09 per volume (unbound) 

$2.00 per volume (bound) 

50c extra for individual 
names imprinted on cover. 


A limited number of back issues of 
Volumes I, II and III are available. 


The Southern Coach & Athlete 
751 Park Dr., N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 





Prompt and careful handling 
of all 


Domestic and Athletic 
laundry 


KNIGHT LAUNDRY 


“Crystal Clear Cleaners’ 


1550 Piedmont Ave., N. E. 
HEmlock 1240 


























WILSON 


EQUIPMENT 


Golf o Knitwear 
Tennis 


RIDDELL 


SHOES 


Baseball o Track 
Football 


CONVERSE 


SHOES 
Basketball o Tennis 


Complete Sporting Goods 


DECLARE WAR 


TERMITES 


These minute insects are 
mobilizing to attack hun- 
dreds of Atlanta homes this 


spring. ORKIN is their natu- 


ral enemy—and we are 
ready to go to bat for you. 


Call WA. 1050 


Lines found at 


BECK & GREGG 


HARDWARE CO. 


64 Marietta Street 
ATLANTA a GEORGIA 

































Landmarks of 
Southern Friendliness 


You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 
conveniently on all principal highways 
in the South... in each you will find 

a cordial welcome by a cheerful, 
friendly staff. The rooms are 

large and well ventilated . 

each with private bath and 

radio... garage connec- 

tions are convenient 
and popular prices 
Capasndp oer iad 


ro t fe Ss and 
c of fe e 
shops. 
yy MODERATE 
RATES 





ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
SENT UPON REQUEST 


& Se SEE 


DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President ‘and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 

















ZACHRY =~ 


In Summer Suits 


ALL'S WELL 
THAT'S ALL WOOL 





Why All Wool ? 


@ IT IS COOLER 
@ IT FITS BETTER 


@ IT HOLDS ITS SHAPE 
AND PRESS BETTER 


@ IT COSTS YOU LESS 
TO KEEP UP! 


If you’re looking for a summer 
suit that you can depend upon 
to do the things we’ve outlined 
above ...come in and ask 
ae 


ALL- WOOL 


Dixie Weaves 
By Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


$26.50 


ZACHRY 


87 PEACHTREE 














The APPEAL of the GENUINE 
There Is No Substitute for Q shite 


Like a Warm Glow Radiating from the Stone Itself | 


Is the Enduring Satisfaction Ever Experienced bythe 
Recipient of a Claude S. Bennett Diamond 


Gems of fascinating Beauty that engender 


PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 


BUY DIAMONDS 
From a Diamond Merchant 


Glaude S Sennett 


207 Peachtree DIAMOND MERCHANTS Atlante 





EVERYBODY | 
KNOWS 
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